cized the U.S. insistence on such sharing as an unjustified intrusion into Russia's relations with its neighbors. Mikhailov has also demanded revision of a 1992 trade agreement limiting commercial access to the U.S. uranium market by the states of the former Soviet Union—which these states accepted to avoid punitive tariffs for alleged "dumping" of uranium products at below production cost.
Russia and the United States are negotiating the details of "transparency" measures that will allow the United States to confirm that the LEU it is purchasing did in fact corne from HEU (and will allow Russia to confirm that the material is used only for peaceful purposes). The United States, however, will not have any means of ensuring that the HEU came from weapons rather than other HEU stocks, except for Russian assurances and unilateral U.S. intelligence capabilities.
The HEU deal meets its security objectives only in part. Because the amount of HEU to be blended and shipped in the first few years is small, the deal will do relatively little to reduce the risks of theft of nuclear materials during the current upheavals, when those risks may be most urgent. Even when the deal is complete, two decades hence, large stocks of HEU will remain. Moreover, although the Russian government had previously informed the United States that the 500 tons of HEU envisioned in this deal represented all the HEU it expected to be surplus to its military requirements, Mikhailov has recently indicated that the total Russian stockpile includes some 1,250 tons of HEU, which, if true, would make the 500 tons to be purchased only a fraction of the total. In addition, the lack of monitoring to ensure that the material purchased comes from weapons rather than other stocks weakens the deal's effect as a financial incentive for dismantlement But if Russia and other former Soviet states can agree on sharing the proceeds, the HEU deal will provide a significant financial incentive for Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus to fulfill their denuclearization commitments. In financial terms, the HEU deal is by far the largest-scale joint effort in denuclearization between the United States and Russia, making its success central to the future of cooperation in these areas. Indeed, the $12 billion dollar value of this deal may exceed the total cost of dismantlement, storage, and disposition of excess nuclear weapons and fissile materials in the former Soviet Union.
Rather than being blended with natural uranium, or with the depleted uranium waste from enrichment plants, the two sides have agreed that the HEU will be blended with 1.5 percent enriched uranium. This will substantially increase the amount of material that must be mixed with the HEU to reduce it to the agreed enrichment, but will reduce the final concentration of uranitim-234 (U-234), an undesirable isotope that tends to be separated with U-235 during enrichment. agency's services in ..iii-vMi.u.htiy liv.ilf m.iU-1 tats liom dismantled weapons. The need to deal with such materials and with Hi.- '-'i.iw »n>- <-^ «•'•-. i>l «ivilian sep;ir;ileil (ilulonium has precipitated renewed interest in such concepts in .,,-!i! ,,-.«• tti l.itr I•>'».'. minimal discussions of a possible "international management regime" for
